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in fact unaware that the revolution was headed toward
America.

The others smiled. But the youth continued to ex-
amine me gravely. He, too, seemingly did not want
to be impolite to rne, but his eyes were cold and dis-
approving.

By noon we reached the village we had started out
for in the morning: thirty or forty houses strung out
in two even rows in the barren steppe. A sow with a
litter of sucklings lay outside the first Jewish house
we came to; apparently there was no room for them
yet at the collectivized barn. As we drove on through
the village women stopped their work to observe who
was coming. They were barefooted. Their dresses
were of peasant material and were cut in peasant fash-
ion. The steppe had coarsened their features and, as
we stopped to talk to some of them, we noticed that
it had also coarsened their speech.

The land has turned them into peasants.

THOUGH Jewish colonization in the Crimea is only
ten years old, its beginnings are already legendary and
uncertain. No one knows when the first party of set-
tlers arrived, who they were, where they came from*
In 1921 a number of Jewish families were found work-
ing on the land. In 1923 the Agrojoint was already
rendering assistance to these and other Jewish settlers
scattered through the steppe. The emigration of Jews